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FOR  THE  NEWLY 
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BLIND 


A  Boston^training  center  helps  sightless  adults 

nJl. 

-'—PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  LOWE 

At  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  a  converted 
red  stone  barn  which  once  housed  the  horses  of  a  Boston  merchant,  ten  men 
and  women  permanently  blinded  by  accident  or  disease  are  preparing  to 
return  to  a  near-normal  existence  in  a  world  that  sees.  As  recently  as  eighteen 
months  ago  these  persons,  and  the  fifty  others  St.  Paul’s  has  trained  since  it 
opened  in  the  Spring  of  1954,  would  have  had  only  two  courses  open  to 
them:  a  segregated  life  in  the  company  of  other  blind  persons,  or  a  mutually 
irksome  life  of  heavy  dependence  on  relatives  or  friends.  Now,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  the  energetic,  unsentimental  priest 
who  directs  St.  Paul’s  and  heads  its  parent  organization,  Boston’s  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  they  are  on  their  way  back  to  an  economic  and  emotional 
security  which  will  rest  not  on  the  pity  or  paternalism  of  others,  but  on  a 
new  set  of  hard-won  skills  and  a  realistic  adjustment  to  their  handicap. 

The  philosophy  on  which  St.  Paul’s  bases  the  four  12-week  rehabilitation 
courses  it  offers  each  year  is  simply  expressed:  “Blindness,”  Father  Carroll 
says,  “is  a  major  handicap — a  major  handicap  and  a  multiple  one — a  severe, 
frustrating  and  traumatic  experience.”  Genuine  rehabilitation  does  not  seek 
to  convince  the  blind  man  that  his  handicap  is  not  serious;  rather,  it  helps 
him  face  it  in  all  its  shattering  force,  and  then  helps  him  restore  or  substitute 
for  each  of  the  specific  losses  (Father  Carroll  has  differentiated  20)  it  imposes. 


adjust  to  normal  living 


In  visualization  class  a  blind  housewife 
examines  a  statue  whose  meaning,  texture 
and  color  she  will  later  have  to  describe. 


At  a  weekly  staff  training  meeting  Fr.  Carroll  asks  his  instructors  to  close  their  eyes  and  visualize  a  situation  as  if  they 
were  blind.  In  addition,  staff  members  have  a  weekly  group  therapy  session  led  by  psychologist  Theodore  Macklin  (Left 
foreground)  to  iron  out  any  emotional  problems  which  they  themselves  may  experience  from  constant  work  with  blind  persons. 
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Christian  believes 

that  Jesus  Christ 

is  the  IDEAL 


Otters  will  eventually  perish.... 
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Just  aim  at  loving  GOD 


Because  that  is  whatyou  are  for/ 


;d  Bede  House,  an  interdenominational  group  that 
vould  publish  cards  and  tracts  of  originality  and 
rigor  and  provide  a  center  for  others  who  shared 
heir  views.  Naive  in  the  ways  of  business,  they  were 
lelped  over  preliminary  pitfalls  by  lawyer  and  ac- 
:ountant  friends.  Artists,  hearing  of  their  plans,  sub- 
nitted  designs,  and  Bede  House  threw  an  experi¬ 


mental  line  of  well-executed  religious  Christmas 
cards  into  the  marshes  of  mediocrity.  Later,  they  put 
out  a  series  of  tracts  emphasizing  some  central  Chris¬ 
tian  truths  (Bede  House’s  editorial  board  is  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  Anglicans  and  Catholics)  designed 
by  a  Japanese-Canadian  Catholic  named  Alan  Fuji- 
wara.  Here  jubilee  presents  three  of  his  folders. 


i  don't  know  what 
ig  is  for . 


can^you.wse  it? 


A  Christian  believes  that  you 
were  made  by  GOO  j 
to  serve  and  to  love  Him  ? 


Mobility  instructor  Fred  Silver  (center)  coaches  two  trainees  to  respond  to  sound  cues  sent  out  by  an  electric  buzzer.  Both - 

men  use  the  Hoover  cane  as  a  guide.  At  first  they  walk  only  around  St.  Paul’s  grounds;  later  they  will  “ graduate ”  to 

making  their  way  through  traffic  in  downtown  Boston.  The  man  at  right  is  an  optometrist  who  has  been  blind  for  three  years. 


St.  Paul’s  director  believes  that,  in 

Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll  is  a  tall,  rangy  man  of  46 
whose  hair  is  beginning  to  show  traces  of  gray.  Glouces¬ 
ter-born,  he  became  involved  in  work  for  the  blind  in  a 
very  unceremonious  way:  on  a  June  morning  in  1938, 
he  and  his  newly  ordained  seminary  classmates  reported 
to  the  chancery  office  for  their  first  assignments.  The 
chancellor  read  from  a  list:  “Father  Carroll — Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind.” 

Though  he  knew  nothing  about  this  specialized  work, 
he  has  learned  a  great  deal  in  17  years,  and  he  is  still 
learning,  with  a  quick,  supple,  retentive  mind.  He  is 
certain  he  will  never  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
his  complex  field,  but  he  believes  science  is  a  more  re¬ 
liable  teacher  than  sentimentality.  One  hears  him  refer 
repeatedly  to  the  need  for  “more  research”  in  one  or 
another  area.  And  his  conversation  is  often  technical: 
when  he  describes  the  Hoover  cane  used  in  mobility 
training  of  the  blind,  for  example,  he  speaks  of  it  not  as 
“chest-high”  but  as  “sternum-high.” 

He  has  learned  much  from  working  with  the  Guild 
(he  became  its  director  in  1946) ,  an  organization  which 
offers  a  variety  of  spiritual  and  material  services  to  the 
7,500  blind  persons — of  all  faiths — in  Massachusetts. 

But  his  most  significant  professional  experience  was  a 
three-year,  part-time  assignment  in  Avon,  Connecticut, 
at  the  Army’s  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Home  for  war- 
blinded  soldiers. 

Never  in  the  entire  history  of  work  for  the  blind  had 
there  been  a  full-fledged  rehabilitation  program  for 
newly-blinded  adults.  Officially,  Father  Carroll  was 
auxiliary  chaplain  at  Avon,  but  while  performing  his 
spiritual  duties  he  absorbed  all  he  could  about  the  new 
experimental  techniques  through  which  the  center,  be¬ 
tween  1944  and  1947,  offered  some  1,200  blinded  veter¬ 
ans  the  opportunity  to  build  useful,  self-sufficient  lives. 
Impressed,  Father  Carroll  dreamed  of  one  day  applying 
these  same  techniques  to  training  blinded  civilians. 

He  had  noted  two  basic  approaches  in  working  with 
the  blind.  The  traditional  view  held  that  blindness  is  such 
a  devastating  loss  that  there  can  be  no  real  adjustment 
to  it.  The  logical  conclusion  is  segregation — setting  the 
blind  apart  in  a  world  of  their  own  where  they  may  live, 
learn,  work,  play  and  grow  old  together.  Through  his 
work  for  the  Guild  and  his  observations  at  Avon,  Father 
Carroll  came  to  believe  in  the  opposite  course:  training 
the  blind  to  adjust  to  a  sighted  world. 

Last  summer,  addressing  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  he 
created  considerable  controversy  when  he  outlined  the 
two  approaches  and  came  out  decisively  for  the  latter.  “If 
you  look  at  blindness  and  say  there  is  no  real  adjustment 
to  it,”  he  said,  “.  .  .  then  run  your  segregated  programs 
with  apologies  to  nobody!  Be  paternalistic,  kind  and 


rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  realism 


Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  the  director  of  St.  Paul’s, 
also  heads  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New 
England’s  largest  private  professional  agency  in 
the  field.  Associated  with  the  Guild  since  his 
ordination  in  1938,  Father  Carroll  spent  five 
years  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  11 
on  part-time  duty  at  Army  and  Veterans 
Administration  rehabilitation  centers,  later 
served  on  Army  and  V A  advisory  boards  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  blinded  servicemen.  He  is  national 
chaplain  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 


supportive!  Give  out  these  ‘benefits’  that  substitute  for 
happiness!  But  ...  in  the  name  of  truth,  then  never, 
never — at  fund  raising  time  or  any  other  time — tell 
yourself  or  anybody  else  that  blind  people  are  normal 
in  every  way.  And  repent  for  your  past  criticism  of 
street  corner  beggars — for  all  they  have  done  is  .  .  . 
to  have  made  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  their  own.  .  .  . 
If  [on  the  other  hand]  we  believe  that  our  prime  job  is 
to  assist  the  blind  individual  to  find  his  place  in  the 
sighted  community,  then  by  no  stretching  of  conscience 
can  we  allow  ourselves  or  any  agents  of  ours — in  fund 
raising  literature,  or  at  fund  raising  time,  or,  for  that 
matter,  at  any  other  time — to  set  up  barriers  to  the  blind 
persons’  progress  or  acceptance.  .  .  .  Yet  there  are  still 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  are  putting  out  the  most 
wretched  and  heart-rending  appeals,  replete  with  gener¬ 
alizations  about  the  poor  people  who  are  blind.” 

Father  Carroll  feels  strongly  that  an  appeal  based  on 
pity  does  little  good  either  for  the  public  it  is  directed 


science  are  in  the  long  run  kinder  than  paternalism  and  sentimentality 


to  or  the  blind  persons  on  whose  behalf  it  is  launched. 
Every  two  months  the  Guild  sends  out  16,000  copies  of 
an  eight-page,  tabloid-size  newspaper  called  Listen  to 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  blind,  to  eye  doctors,  social 
workers  and  public  libraries  in  New  England.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  news  of  special  interest  to  them,  it  tries  to  develop 
mature  attitudes  toward  blindness.  Father  Carroll  tries 
to  make  it  “a  newspaper  where  ordinary  activities  of 
blind  persons  are  not  treated  as  marvels  of  the  age, 
where  blind  success  stories  and  blind  failure  stories 
make  news  together,  where  blind  heroes  have  their  place 
with  blind  heels.”  One  of  Listen  s  means  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  award  in  each  issue  what  it  calls  “toxic- 
orchids”  to  individuals,  publications,  entertainment 
media — and  even  to  agencies  for  the  blind — which  in 
some  way  have  helped  perpetuate  the  stereotypes  about 
blindness  or  blind  persons.  Recent  recipients  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  radio  soap  opera  “Ma  Perkins”- — for  a  sticky 
bit  of  dialog  which  contained  misinformation  on  a 
specific  eye  disease;  TV  detective  Ellery  Queen,  who 
based  his  solution  of  a  crime  on  the  false  notion  that  all 
blind  persons  read  braille  with  the  right  hand;  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Robert  C.  Ruark — for  referring  to  a 
blind  man  as  “reeling  around  in  the  black  dark;”  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — for  recommending 
a  tear  jerking  popular  record  about  a  little  blind  boy. 

Father  Carroll’s  approach,  one  in  which  realism 
strengthens  compassion  (he  calls  it  “weaning  without  the 
withdrawal  of  love”),  seems  cruel  at  first — an  estimate 
shared  not  only  by  individuals  with  sight  who  believe 
the  blind  should  be  coddled,  but  even  by  some  blind 
persons  who  have  been  so  long  protected  that  they  have 
persuaded  themselves — or  been  persuaded  by  their  pro¬ 
tectors — -that  they  like  it.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
Father  Carroll  believes  that  realism  is  much  kinder  than 
paternalism. 

It  was  with  this  realistic  approach  that  in  1953  he 
began  concrete  planning  for  St.  Paul’s,  a  center  which 
would  offer  blind  civilians  the  same  opportunities  for 
rehabilitation  which  the  Army  had  offered  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  at  Avon.  Because  such  rehabilitation  amounted  to 
a  reorganization  of  the  personality,  combined  with  the 
teaching  of  specific  skills,  Father  Carroll  chose  his  staff 
of  24  carefully.  Experts  came  from  many  professions 
and  disciplines:  a  consulting  psychiatrist  to  help  poten¬ 
tial  trainees  make  a  continuing  and  realistic  self-ap¬ 
praisal;  a  clinical  psychologist  for  group  therapy,  in 
which  trainees -would  be  able  to  express  and  analyze 
together  their  individual  feelings  toward  blindness,  to¬ 
ward  the  staff,  toward  one  another;  an  artist  to  help  fill 
— with  a  course  in  the  art  of  visualization — the  visual 
vacuum  which  blindness  creates;  a  lawyer  to  explain 
federal  and  state  legislation  regarding  blindness.  In 


addition,  experienced  instructors  were  hired  to  teach 
individual  skills:  the  restoration  of  mobility  at  home 
and  on  the  street;  the  reading  and  writing  of  braille: 
handwriting  and  typing;  the  techniques  of  everyday 
living  and  home  management,  etc. 

Finally,  in  1954,  St.  Paul’s  accepted  its  first  group 
of  ten  trainees — seven  men  and  three  women.  Among 
them  were  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  blinded  by  fireworks 
on  the  Fourth  of  July;  another  boy,  about  the  same  age, 
who  had  been  blinded  in  the  crash  of  his  hot-rod;  a  girl 
in  her  early  20’s  who  was  so  sensitive  about  her  blind¬ 
ness  that  at  home  she  had  retreated  to  the  bathroom 
whenever  company  came,  to  remain  there  until  they  left; 
a  former  chain-store  manager,  blinded  by  hypertension, 
who  pretended  his  handicap  didn’t  bother  him;  a  middle- 
aged  woman  with  married  children  who  was  convinced 
that  her  blindness,  the  result  of  glaucoma,  would  always 
keep  her  helpless. 

These  original  trainees  (and  the  40  others  who  have 
since  gone  through  St.  Paul’s)  ranged  in  age  from  16 
to  62 — the  staff  feels  that  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
children  requires  an  altogether  different  set  of  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  addition,  most  of  them  have  been  persons 
recently  blinded.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is 
that  St.  Paul’s  program  is  based  upon  reviving,  ampli¬ 
fying  and  keeping  alive  the  blinded  person’s  visual 
memory  of  the  world.  The  other  is  that  Father  Carroll 
and  his  staff  have  found  that  when  blindness  strikes, 
its  victim  usually  goes  through  three  distinct  psychologi¬ 
cal  phases:  a  shock  stage,  in  which  the  terrible  reality 
of  his  blindness  is  borne  in  upon  him;  a  depression 
stage,  in  which  he  realizes  he  will  never  see  again  and 
fears  he  can  never  again  live  a  normal  life;  and  finally, 
if  the  depression  is  not  arrested,  a  stage  of  dependence 
on  others  or  a  final  retreat  into  a  segregated  world.  St. 
Paul’s  prefers  to  take  trainees  in  the  depression  stage; 
they  have  faced  the  fact  of  their  blindness,  but  their 
reaction  has  not  become  so  extreme  that  the  task  of 
reorientating  them  is  insurmountable. 

Trainees  come  chiefly  from  the  New  England  area, 
though  recently,  as  word  about  St.  Paul’s  has  spread, 
they  have  begun  to  come  from  as  far  west  as  Missouri. 
Some  are  sent  by  their  state  agency  for  the  blind,  others 
by  eye  clinics  or  individual  eye  doctors,  still  others 
because  they  have  heard  about  St.  Paul’s  from  one  of 
its  “graduates.”  Tuition,  room,  board  and  incidental 
fees  for  the  12-week  period  average  $12.50  a  day — ex¬ 
tremely  low  when  compared  with  the  $30-$35  most  par¬ 
aplegics  and  amputees,  for  example,  pay  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  the  referring  agency  meets  part  of 
the  cost.  But  sometimes,  if  a  trainee  cannot  manage  in 
any  other  way,  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  absorbs 
what  he  cannot  pay.  [if/ 


A  trainee  explores  a  corridor  using  a  “Twer sky  tweeter .” 
The  pitch  of  the  reflected  sound  waves,  plus  the  length  of 
time  they  take  to  rebound,  tell  her  how  far  away  the  wall  is. 


Learning  to  pour  coffee,  an  ex- shrimp  fisherman  who  will 
soon  be  completely  blind  shuts  out  all  light  with  occluders. 


St.  Paul’s  teaches  the  blind  to  walk 

The  12-week  curriculum  at  St.  Paul’s  is  designed  to 
restore  or  substitute  for  the  twenty  specific  losses  which 
blindness  imposes.  Some  of  these  are  obvious,  like  the 
loss  of  mobility  or  of  the  visual  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Others,  less  apparent,  are  no  less  real:  blindness  means, 
for  instance,  loss  of  anonymity;  a  blind  man  cannot 
“fade  into  the  crowd.” 

To  teach  mobility,  a  chest-high  aluminum  cane  is  used 
at  St.  Paul’s.  Following  a  technique  which  was  developed 
by  Richard  E.  Hoover,  now  a  Johns  Hopkins  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  the  blind  person  learns  to  swing  the  cane  slowly  from 
side  to  side  before  him  while  walking  at  a  normal  speed. 

It  is  both  an  extension  of  his  sense  of  touch  and  a  bump¬ 
er  against  unseen  obstacles.  When  St.  Paul’s  first  opened, 
a  resident  of  the  neighborhood,  seeing  three  trainees 


Under  the  eyes  of  visualization  instructor  Robert  Amendola, 
a  trainee  makes  an  accurate  map  of  the  grounds,  which  he 
has  just  explored  with  the  aid  of  his  Hoover  cane. 


-  •  "  * 


Instructor  Silver  silently  moves  the  buzzer  to  see  if  trainees  will  relocate  it  and  change  course  accordingly.  At  first 
artificial  sound  sources  are  used;  eventually,  trainees  learn  to  guide  their  steps  by  locating  and  identifying  natural  sounds. 


communicate  and  master  the  skills  of 

walking  about  the  grounds  swinging  their  canes,  asked, 
“What  are  you  fellows  doing — looking  for  uranium?'’ 

To  reopen  channels  of  communication,  trainees  learn 
not  only  to  write  (as  well  as  read)  braille,  but  also  to 
use  a  standard  typewriter  and  to  write  in  longhand, 
aided  by  a  board  with  slightly  raised  lines. 

Two  courses  which  never  fail  to  amaze  visitors  are 
Shop,  which  teaches  operation  of  the  power-driven  lathe, 
saw  and  drill,  and  Housekeeping,  which  helps  the  blind 
learn  to  run  a  washing  machine,  a  stove,  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  ability  to  make  home  repairs  helps  build  a 
handicapped  man’s  self-reliance.  A  woman  derives  corre¬ 
sponding  benefits  by  retaining  her  ability  to  manage  her 
household.  Just  as  important,  Shop  and  Housekeeping 
give  a  blind  person  confidence  in  his  other  senses,  which 


day-to-day  living  in  a  sighted  world 

is  one  reason  why  both  courses  are  mandatory  for  both 
men  and  women.  After  she  had  finished  her  training 
period,  a  woman  wrote  back  to  Father  Carroll:  “I  don’t 
think  anything  has  helped  me  more  to  be  at  ease  in  traffic 
than  using  those  awful  machines  in  your  shop.” 

The  shop  course  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Father  Carroll 
has  little  patience  with  those  who  would  teach  blind 
persons  to  support  themselves  by  making  useless  objects 
and  offering  them  for  sale  with  a  “Made  by  the  Blind” 
label.  “If  a  trainee  who  is  a  lawyer  spends  several  weeks 
in  our  shop  making  a  birdhouse  or  a  table,  then  volun¬ 
tarily  takes  an  ax  to  it,”  he  says,  “that  will  be  the  day 
the  course  proves  itself,  for  it  will  have  been  for  him  a 
step  back  to  the  courtroom.  We  are  not  of  the  woolly  dog 
school  of  rehabilitation.” 


Following  a  route  described  to  them  in  advance,  two  women 
make  their  way  to  a  pre-arranged  rendezvous  with  an 
instructor  in  Newton  Corner,  a  suburb  near  St.  Paul’s. 


A  trainee  dials  a  telephone  number,  having  memorized /thg 
numeral  and  letters  in  each  dial  slot.  As  in  the  typingjy 
course,  she  uses  the  same  equipment  used  by  sighted  persons. 


Successful  adjustment  demands  mature  cooperation  from  family  and  friends 


Whether  or  not  a  St.  Paul’s  graduate  is  able  success¬ 
fully  to  return  to  his  normal  environment  depends  not 
only  on  his  adjustment  to  that  environment  but  upon 
its  adjustment  to  him.  Very  often  his  relatives,  friends 
or  potential  employers  are  unable  to  believe  he  can  do 
for  himself  all  the  things  St.  Paul’s  staff  knows  he  can. 
They  are  afraid  to  trust  him  very  far  on  his  own.  In 
some  households  the  sighted  members  hesitate  to  men¬ 
tion  the  word  “blind”  or  to  speak  about  any  subject  in 
terms  which  presume  an  ability  to  see.  Worse  still,  they 
may  even,  out  of  pity,  hold  out  to  the  blind  person  false 
hope  that  his  condition  can  be  cured. 

Because  attitudes  like  these  can  quickly  destroy  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  at  St.  Paul’s,  Father  Carroll 
and  his  staff  have  established  what  they  call  the  “family 
institute.”  Three-quarters  of  the  way  through  his  course 
each  trainee  invites  three  persons  who  make  up  his  im¬ 
mediate  circle — husband  or  wife,  parents,  close  friends 
— to  come  to  the  center  for  a  weekend.  “There  are  cer¬ 
tain  risks  that  love  demands,”  Father  Carroll  says,  “and 
the  blind  person’s  relatives  have  to  learn  what  these  are.” 
After  a  talk  by  the  director  on  blindness  and  the  proper 
attitudes  toward  it,  another  staff  member  outlines  each 
specific  course  and  its  physical  or  psychological  basis. 


The  institute  ends  with  an  open  question  period  attended 
by  all  the  guests  and  the  entire  staff.  In  between,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  for  each  family  to  find  out  about  the 
progress  and  individual  needs  of  their  blind  relative. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  St.  Paul’s  course  can  be 
gauged  only  through  the  subsequent  case  histories  of 
those  trainees  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  center. 
Some  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  before  they  came. 
Though  the  over-dependent  middle-aged  woman  with 
glaucoma  feels  she  got  a  lot  out  of  the  course,  “the  fact 
is,”  Father  Carroll  says,  “that  for  some  reason  we  were 
never  able  to  move  her  emotionally  toward  independ¬ 
ence.  Now  she’s  the  dependent  wife  again.” 

But  there  are  many  success  stories.  The  teen-age  boy 
blinded  by  fireworks  went  back  home,  finished  high 
school  and  will  enroll  at  his  state  university  next  month. 
The  former  chain-store  manager  now  runs  a  small  va¬ 
riety  store  of  his  own.  The  woman  who  wrote  to  thank 
Father  Carroll  for  the  shop  course  now  manages  her 
home  alone,  having  discharged  the  maid  and  housekeep¬ 
er  her  husband  had  hired.  Thanks  to  St.  Paul’s,  these 
people  and  others  like  them  will  not  share  the  destiny 
of  the  blind  person  living  in  an  institution  or  tapping 
his  way  through  a  world  in  which  he  is  a  pitied  stranger. 


A  man  who  operated  a  gas  station  before  going  blind  a  year  ago  keeps  up  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  by  repairing  an  instructor’ s 
car.  Having  been  told  what  kind  of  car  it  is,  he  can  remember  the  details  of  its  engine  design,  listen  to  the  motor,  and  locate 
the  trouble.  He’s  not  planning  to  go  back  into  the  business,  since  his  handicap  will  prevent  his  running  a  one-man  station. 
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Four  trainees  engage  in  fencing  to  develop  poise,  posture  and  balance.  Since  they  learn  to  walk  through  traffic  at  a  normal 
pace,  they  must  be  ready  to  sense  moving  obstacles  and  recover  balance  rapidly.  Instructor  Lawrence  Dargie  starts  them  o‘ff!\ 
slower,  but  demands — and  usually  gets — from  blind  fencers  a  proficiency  comparable  to  that  of  his  Boston  University  students. 
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Father  Charles  de  F oucauld,  upon 
whose  life  and  work  the  Little  Brothers 


SEEDS  OF  TE 


Pere  Rene  Voillaume’s  letters  present  a 


T, 


hirty-nine  years  ago  a  French 


priest-hermit,  living  as  a  Touareg 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
was  betrayed  by  a  neighbor  and 
murdered  by  a  band  of  marauders. 
Almost  immediately  his  life  and 
thought  became  a  focus  of  religious 
consideration  in  France.  A  monk 
without  an  order,  a  missionary  with¬ 
out  converts,  a  founder  of  a  religious 
congregation  without  members,  this 
man,  whose  name  was  Charles  de 
Foucauld,  would,  under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  been  considered  a 
failure.  But  almost  immediately  the 
seeds  Pere  de  Foucauld  had  sown  in 
the  desert  began  to  bear  fruit;  some 
twenty  years  later  a  group  of  five 
men,  among  them  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  perspicacity  named  Rene 
Voillaume,  established  a  religious 
congregation,  the  Little  Brothers  of 
Jesus,  based  upon  de  Foucauld’s 
ideas. 

De  foucauld  was  born  of  a 
wealthy  French  family,  and  his 
early  life  was  passed  in  the  grand 
tradition  of  the  19th  century  Euro¬ 
pean  army  officer.  He  was  undiscip¬ 
lined  and  selfish,  a  glutton,  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  a  seducer  of  women.  In  the 
early  1880s  he  experienced  a  sudden 
religious  conversion,  became  a  Trap- 
pist,  found  the  austere  Cistercian  life 
too  easy,  and,  obsessed  by  the  hidden 
life  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  determined 
to  emulate  it.  “The  moment  I  realized 
that  God  existed,  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  live  for  Him 


alone,”  he  wrote  later.  Released 
his  Trappist  vows,  he  went  to 
at  Nazareth.  Among  the  poor  o 
Holy  Land  he  began  to  plan  f 
new  religious  order,  a  brother] 
based  on  the  ideal  of  “consecr; 
by  the  religious  profession,  on 
love  for  Jesus  the  Worker,  an 
imitation  of  His  life  at  Nazareth 
poverty,  the  daily  toil  and  the  s 
status  of  the  poor  among  manki 

The  three  successive  plans  f 
religious  order  that  de  Fouc 
drew  up  were  all  too  difficult  t 
followed  (the  only  “postulant”  he 
had,  a  Carthusian,  gave  up  in  des 
after  a  few  days  and  returned  t( 
Order),  but  his  basic  ideas  bee 
the  guide  for  the  Little  Brothers, 
exist  as  fraternites  of  from  thre 
five  men  among  the  proletariat  o 
rica,  France,  the  Near  East  and 
Americas.  (There  are  also  Little 
ters  and  Secular  Institutes  affili 
with  the  Little  Brothers.) 

Now,  in  Seeds  of  the  Desert  (F 
$4.50),  Pere  Voillaume,  the  I 
General  of  the  Little  Brothers,  £ 
the  English-speaking  world  its 
detailed  view  of  the  interior  lif 
the  fraternites.  The  book  is  lar 
a  collection  of  letters  to  the  I 
Brothers,  written  to  guide  then 
their  attitudes  toward  prayer,  w 
love,  chastity,  obedience  and 
multitude  of  problems  encount 
by  men  trying  to  live  literally 
Christ  in  a  harsh  and  often  anta; 
istic  world.  Pere  Voillaume,  in  dii 
- — i  ng  — tb &-•  -Litlk__Bmthers ,  is  cle 
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